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EXTENSION'S  RESF0NSI3ILITY  TO  THE  NOIT-F/'.RM  PUBLIC 


Cooperative  extension  work  in  agricult lure  and  home  econoriiics  is  a joint 
or  partnership  undertaking  between  the  individual  State  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  and  the  Departiient  of  .Agriculture,  As  indicated  ’137 
Congressman  Lever,  in  reporting  the  bill  that  becai'ae  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
(copy  attached  as  revised  June  1953) t 

’’The  principles  involved  are  those  of  cooperation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aiding  by  advice  and  assistance  in  coordinating  effort  and  the 
States  perforriiing  the  more  important  details  of  local  work.  This 
bill  places  the  responsibility  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work 
proposed  in  the  agricultural  college  and  provides  specifically  for 
the  adjustment  of  work  to  local  conditions  through  a cooperative 
relationship  established  between  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture , " 

These  principles  are  further  detailed  in  the  uniform  memorandum  of  under- 
standing relative  to  the  conduct  of  Cooperative  Extension  Uork.  (Copy 
attached,)  Sections  III  (a)  and  III  (d)  of  this  memorandum. indicate  a 
joint  responsibility  for  planning  lines  of  work  to  be  undertaken  (projects) 
and  the  State  responsibility  for  initiating  annual  plans  of  work  related 
thereto. 

In  meeting  its  joint  responsibility  for  planninsg  lines  of  work  to  be 
undertalcen  within  any  given  State  the  Federal  Extension  Service  operates 
under  a policy  of  maximum  local  autonori^  within  the  limits  of  the 
applicable  Federal  legislation.  Since  the  areas  of  productive  and  essen- 
tial extension  work  are  so  much  greater  than  e:ctension*s  resources  to  date 
can  adequately  service,  and  since  conditions  and  problems  vary  so  widely 
as  between  States,  and  counties  xiithin  States,  the  Federal  .Extension  Ser- 
vice is  convinced  that  the  principle  of  local  determination  of  x7ork  to  be 
given  priority  should  prevail.  Hence  it  restricts  itself  to  counseling 
with  the  States  as  to  appropriate  shifts  in  emphasis  in  extension  work, 
and  the  allocation  and  use  of  available  resources,  rather  than  undertaking 
to  superimpose  a pattern  of  use  from  the  Federal  level, 

k'ith  respect  to  working  with  non-farm  people  the  Smith-Lever  xct  itself 
includes  no  restrictive  provisions.  It  provides  simply  that,  "In  order 
to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  . , (under- 
scoring added, ) Also  the  formula  in  the  Act  governing  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  is  based  in  part  on  the  rural  non-farm 
segment  of  the  population.  Hence  there  is  no  legal  barrier  preventing 
any  State  or  county' extension  unit  working  with  non-farm  people. 
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The  Smith-Lever  .let  greu  out  of  a felt  need  for  r public  e^.ucational  ser- 
vice directed  primarily  to  the  needs  of  rural  people,  Ho-rever,,  continuin,^ 
operations  undei^  any  such  legislation  must  tal:e  into  account  changing  con- 
ditions. The  Federal  Fxtension  Service  maintains  that  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  and  public  desii'’e  are  at  least  equally  significant  as  the  early 
interpretations  of  the  original  enabling  legislation  in  deterroining  both 
the  fields  of  interest  to  receive  attention  and  the  groups  within  our 
population  to  which  rtetension  should  render  educational  assistance, 

OP'  this  point  the  Federal  .Ictension  Service  in  January 19^6  issued  a 
report  from  T^rhich  the  follox'jing  is  a cuote:  . . 


’’From  the  operational  standpoint,  L::.tension* s educational  responsibili- 
ties extend  to  all  ’the  people  of  the  United  States’  having  an  interest 
in  ’subjects  related  to  agriculture  and  .home  economics,’  on  an  out-of- 
school  basis,  irrespective  of  their  place  of  residence,  age,  economac 
status,  group  affiliations,  or  other  factors  that  might  be  used  to 
draw  lines  of  distinction.  First  responsibility  is  to  the  people 
living  on  farms,  but  is  not  restricted  to  them,” 

In  a similar'  vein  the  joint  committee  representing  the  Association  of 
. Land -Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Lepartment  of  .Agriculture, 
in  its  report  of  August,  19U6  on  "Lxtension  Programs,  Policies  and  Goals" 
stated:  (page  8,  cop^?-  attached) 


('fxtension*  s ■ responsibilities  are  not  limited  to  farin  people — or 
even  to  rural  residents.  Its  obligation,  as  stated  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  is  to  ’the  people  of  the  United  States  , . , not  attending 
. or  resident  in  said  colleges,’  This  obligation  of  disser.iinating  the 
agricultural  and  hoiae  economics  teachings  of  the-  colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  extends  to  all  interested 
people  ill  this  country  irrespective  of  thar  place  of  residence, 
their  age,  their  group  affiliation,  race,  creed,  economic  or  social 
status,  or  other  characteristics  that  might  be  used  to  draw  lines 
of  distinction." 

This  report  proceeds  to  list  certain  non-fariii  groups  in  rural  areas  to 
which  more  adequate  service  should-  be  rendered  by  e^ctension.  It.  also 
recognizes  extension’s  responsibilities  to  strictly  urban  residents  and 
indicates  that  the-  demands  from  such  should  be  met  insofar  as  resources 
will  permit. 


Since  this  report  was  approved  by  both  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  by  the  Department  ,of  .Agriculture  it  would 
appear  to  have  the  status  of  a policy  enunciation.  In. any  event  the 
Federal  Lxtension  Service  accepts  these  principles  as  sound,  and  is 
observing  them  in  its  counseling  with  the  States  with  respect  to  pro- 
grarriiiiing,  and  in  acuvlnistering  the  Federal  Governrnent,:’ s responsibilities 
under  the  Siiiith-Lever  Act . ' ■ 


However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Zbctension 
Service  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people,  particularly  at 
the  local  level.  This  work  is  not  only  cooperative  between  the  department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  States;  it  is  also  a cooperative  endeavor  with  the 
individual  counties  mthin  the  States,  The  counties  provide  a significant 
loortion  of  Cooperative  Exrbension  Service  operating  funds. 

In  addition,  some  influential  segiaents  of  out"  population  have  rather 
strong  feelings  as  to  how  extension* s resources  shou2d  be  used.  Certain 
groups  organized  on  a National  basis  have  expressed  themselves  quite 
emphatically  on  the  subject  on  different  occasions.  'Jith  declining 
prices  and  declining  net  farm  inc-ome  in  the  last  few  years  individual 
farmers,  local  farm  groups  and  National  farm  organizations  have  been 
rather  specific  in  expressing  their  feelings  regarding  extension  xTOrk. 

They  have  insisted  that  more  of  extension's  resources  be  directed  to 
oii-the-farm  counseling  with  individual  farLi  faiiiilies  and  with  more 
attention  to  the  business  sid.e  of  fariijing.  most  of  them  are  also 
stressing  intensification  of  extension  work  in  the  field  of  marketing. 

Some  are  stressing  more  work  in  the  field  of  consumer  education. 

A nuTiiber  of  State  extension  services  over  the  past  decade  have  been 
essentially  pioneering  in  working  with  farm  people  in  a more  intensive 
way  on  balanced  fariiiing  or  farm  and  home  development  programs.  The 
results  have  been  so  productive  that  the  demand  for  further  intensifica- 
tion of  this  ti^e  of  work  is  increasing  rapidly.  However,  such  on-the- 
farm  individual  type  counseling  service,  while  highly  productive,  does 
exert  heavy  demands  on  the  time  of  extension  workers.  Sim3.1arly  there 
has  been  a significant  increase  in  marketing  extension  work.  This  worl: 
current 13^  includes,  among  other  emphases,  two  relatively  new  phases, 
namely,  (a)  educational  program, is  for  retailers  and  other  handlers  of 
agricultural  conniiodities  and  (b)  consumer  educational  programs.  This 
latter  phase  has  been  expanding  very  rapidly  with  apparently  excellent 
results.  The  very  nature  of  these  program  efforts  implies  working 
largely  with  the  residents  of  urban  areas. 

Paralleling  these  developments  are  growing  requests  from  non-farm  rural 
residents,  residents  of  the  towns  and  smaller  cities  in  essentially 
rural  areas,  and  residents  of  some  of  our  larger  ruetropolitan  areas, 
for  other  t5?"pes  of  assistance  from  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

These  reouests  center  around  such  matters  as  home  gardening  and  home 
horticulture;  landscaping;  home  construction,  alteration  and  repair; 
home  management;  nutrition  and  dietary  matters;  child  care;  and  various 
phases  of  Ii.~H  Club  xTOrk.  These  are  entirely  valid  claiias.  In  addition 
e^rbension  leaders  and  others  see  a need  for  organized  educational  work 
Td.th  urban  residents  on  broader  and  more  general  fronts  such  as  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  our  economy  and  the  inter -related  interests 
of  farm  people  and  urban  residents. 

All  these  and  related  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  by  extension 
administrators  in  determaning  the  allocation  of  available  resources  as 
well  as  in  program  emphasis.  Nven  at  the  State  level,  xd.th  very  few 
exceptions,  these  matters  are  not  resolved  unilaterallx/"  as  coiuity 
governing  bodies  and  county  advisory  corrmiittees  have  a very  strong 
voice  in  determning  both  the  eicbent  of  extension  resources  locally 
and  the  way  in  which  these  resources  are  used. 


All  evidence  available  indicates  that  the  nonTf arm, segments  of  our 
population  are  receiving  increasing  assistance  from  the  ilctension 
Service*  This  is  reflected  in  the  folloi-d.ng  table. 
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^ 

/■j 

No , 

'p 

(,000) 

0 

0 

0 

■(,000) 

Farm  families 

■ 65 

. l+,629  . 

66 

lol^6 

146 

Rural  non-farm  families 

(2,52> 

■ .35 

(2,lh3  . 

32 

1,685 

21 

( 

• ( 

Urban  .families 

( 

( 

. ■ 

3,019 

33 

. Total 

7,290 

100 

6,777 

100 

9,050 

100 

These  .data  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  proportion  of  time  used  by  extension 
agents  in  uorking  mth  these,  respective  groups,  fork  with  urban  groups  par- 
ticularly has  been  done  more  largely  tlirough  the.  use  of  mass  r.iedia  as  con- 
trasted imth  a greater  amount  0.1  individual  counseling' with  farm  families, 
liowever,  ..they  do  provide  soiae  indication  o.f  the  trend  under  way. 

The.Feparal  E.xtension  Service  recently  iiiade  an  analysis  of  the  e^rbent  to 
wlTLch  State  extension  services  have  eLiployees  assigned  to  work  primarily 
with  urban  residents . Forty-three  of  the  iiB  States  show  that  they  have, 
collectively,  101  such  workers.  Of  these  36  are  assigned  to  the  fields 
of  consuiiier  education  and  marketing  information;  39  are  Tjorking  priiiiarily 
in  the  fields  of  clothing,  foods, home  management  and  part-time  on  I'-H 
Club  work;  II4.  working  primarily  with  urban  residents  on  home  gardening, 
landscaping,  insect  control  and  the  like;  10  are  spending  full  time  on 
1|-K  Club  work  X'jith  urban  clrildren  and  2.  are  employed  in  the  field  of 
coiijiiiunity  organization  and  development.  Of  the  lj.3  States  analyzed  22 
are  employing  extension  workers , primarily  assigned  to.  urban  work.  In 
these  States  there  are  12  cities  \jhich  are  helping  to  finance  the  employ- 
ment of  17  workers  .located  in  the  respective  cities. 

In  addition,  most  county  extension  agents,  both  men  and  .women,  having 
offices  in  urban  centers  do  considerable  extension  work  xvlth  residents 
of  these  .centers  .even  though  not  assigned  to  work  primarily  with  city 
people. 

Another  development  of  recent  date  that  has  considerable  significance 
for  extension  has  been  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the 
underemployed  segment  of  our  rural  population.  The  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  fresident^s  message  to  the  Congress 
based  on  diis  study,  poses  quite  a challenge  to  the  extension  services.  ■ 

This  is  particularly  true  in  those  areas  where  there  are  relatively, 
dense  concentrations  of  - population  in  this  general  category. 
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Proposals  put  forward  under  the  title  of  a Rural  Developriient  Fi'‘orTai]i 
involve  actions  much  broader  than  extension.  They  also  involve  poten- 
tial solutions  beyond . agriculture  as  such.  Nevertheless  e:ir.tension 
can  and  should  make  major  contributions  in  such  efforts.  These  will 
probably  take  two  iiiajor  forms.  Firsts  intensive  work  with  families 
on  the  land  to  help. them  develop  more  adequate  incomes  and  levels  of 
living  from  fariming.  And  for  those  having  too  limited  oppcrtrnities 
in  this  direction  helping  them  to  seek  out  other  and  more  promising 
means  of  gainful  employment.  Second,  providing  the  organizational 
and  operational  leadership  essential  to  getting  all  the  interested 
groups  and  agencies  to  work  together  effectively  in  bringing  about 
occupational  and  other  adjustments  on  an  area  basis. 

The  first  of  these  lines  of  work  is  already  under  way  in  the  unit 
approach,  or  farm  and  home  development  wcrk,in  which  extension  is 
currently  engaged.  No  doubt  as  pilot  or ' e;;perimental  Rural  Development 
counties  are  established,  and  additional  finances  provided,  extension 
will  concentrate  even  gres.ter  resources  in  such  counties  along  these 
lines.  The  second  t^q^e  of  contribution  is  not  at  all  foreign  to  exten- 
sion experience.  As  such  special  county  programs  are  gotten  under  way 
extension  will  unquestionably  be  called  upon  to  render  major  organiza- 
tional leadership  assistance.  Again,  both  these  activities,  or  contri- 
butions to  a coiTiinon  effort,  will  exert  heavy  demands  upon  extension's 
local  resources. 

The  above  indicates  only  a few  of  the  significant  problems  facing  the 
extension  service  with  respect  to  the  most  appropriate  allocation  and 
use  of  resources  available.  The  scene  in  which  extension  operates  is 
constantly  changing--neces sit at ing , comparable  changes  in  e:rbension*s 
programming  and  teaching  procedures'.  At  the  same  time  extension  is 
always  faced  with  the  problem  of  keeping  up  with  changing  demands  on 
the  one  hand  and,  conversely,  not  getting  too  far  ahead  of  those  it 
is  attempting  to  serve  on  the  other.  - ‘ 

To  help  cope  with  these  apparent  conflicting-  forces  in  these  rapidly 
changing  times  extension  is  cui^rently  engaged  in  a Nat ion-T'Tide  effort 
being  referred  to  as  "program  projection, " This,  effort  is  being 
carried  on  currently  in,  slightly  over  10  percent  of  the  counties  of 
the  Nation  with  plans  to  continue  this  process  as  rapidly  as  practical 
until  all  counties  are  involved.  It  involves  working  intensively  T'dth 
a rather  broad  cross-sectional  group  of  people  in  the  counties,  bring- 
ing before  them  pertinent  information  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
county  and  its  people,  helping  them  to  analyze  where  they  are,  where 
and  how  they  could  encourage  adjustments  of  a beneficial  nature, 
problems  to  be  solved  and  the  best  solutions  to  them.  Out  of: these 
careful  deliberations  over  a period  of  several  months,  on  an  organized  • 
and  carefully  planned  basis,  extension  will  have  a better  basis  for 
its  programming  and  a better  opportunity  to  direct  its  energies 
toward  help  with  the  more  important  problems. 


In  this  ijork  the  focus  is  on  a period  of  years  ahead  rather  than  the 
iiiiniediate  succeeding  yeer  a.’s  is  done  in  i.aost  county  extension  program 
planning.  >.'ith.more  people  involved^  xnLth  someuhat  broader  experiences 
and  areas  of  interest  than  is  usually  fo'iind  in  extension *s  annual  pro- 
gram planning  groups^  and  with  more  careful  and.  e:dia.ustive  considera- 
tions than  have  previously  been  undertaken  by  extension  on  any  extensive 
basis j a really  firi.i  foundation  should  be  developed  for  extension's 
guidance.  In  those  counties  having  significant  numbers  of  part-time 
farmers  or  rural  residents,  and  in  those  counties  having  a relatively 
large  urban  population,  the  needs  of  these  groups  for  extension 
assistance  cannot  be  overlooked  if  this  job  is  well  done,  dvidence 
to  date  on  the  progress  of  this  effort  is  very  encouraging^  although 
not  perfect  in  any  given  county.  :s  thia  movement  grows  and  is  ex- 
tended to  additional  counties  next  year,  and  in  succeeding  years,  it 
should  iiiake  a most  significant  contribution  to  strengthe’ning  extension 
work  and  giving  it  more  pointed  emphasis.  Through  such  a process 
slcillfully  done  local  people  can  more  adequately  help  to  deterriiine  the 
extent  to  which  extension  effort  should  be  extended  to'  non-farm  groups. 

It  is  recognized  that  extension  T:orI:ers  as  a group  have  not  had  adequate 
training  of  the  type  best  to' equip  them  to  give  guidance  to  this  type 
of  anal3Ttical  process  essential  to  keeping • extension* s ' efforts  attimed 
to  current  and  evolving  neecLs.  At  the  saine  time  it  is  recognized  that 
the  formal  training  opportunities  afforded  most  extension  workers  prior 
to  their  entering  the  profession  leaves  iriuch  to  be  desired.  Hence 
e::tension  is  faced  with  at  least  txjo  ir,iportant  needs  in  overcoi.iing 
this  handicap. 


The  first  of  these  is  more  pointed  undergraduate  training  -for  prospective 
extension  worliers  better  to  equiio  them  for  such  professional  work.  The 
other  is  intensification  and  perhaps  some  redirection  of  in-service 
training  for  extension  workers  on  the  job.  A ■ significant  development 
just  getting  under  way  is  the  f::tension  Training  Center  at  the  University 
of  .Wisconsin  established  to  provide  organized  training  for  extension 
administrators  and  potential  adi.iinistrators.  • It  is  anticipated  that 
the  services  provided  by  this  Center  will  help  to  equip  extension  adminis- 
trators to  do  a better  job  of  giving  leadership  to  their  State  and  county 
staffs,  both  in  aevelopiiig  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources 
available  and  in  keeping  extension's  efforts  mors  effectively  attuned 
to  the  more  important  problems  and  needs  at  any.  given- 1 ime . 


In  the  final' analysis,  however,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  extension's 
programs,  and  the  use  of  er:tension's  resources,  must  joe  determined  from 
the  ground  up  rather  than  from  the  top  down  if  they  are  to  be  most 
effective,  'Ixtension  operates  in  an  informal  setting — it  has  no  captive 
audience.  It  must  worlc  with  people  on  problems  they  recognize.  It 
cannot  work  effectively  with  people  on  problems,  iiuportant  as  they  may 
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be,  which  the  people  involved  do  not  recogiid  ze  or  feel  they  cannot 
do  anything  about.  At  the  sarae  tirae  a mjor  responsibility  of 
extension  is  to  train  people  to  analjcse  their  situations  and  to 
define  or  recognize  prob].ems  aj'?enable  to  some  solution  which  they 
othermse  niight  not  recognise.  Ttiis  in  itself  is  an  important 
educational  responsibility.  It  is  a continuing  one,  deiaanding 
constant  attention. 

In  sumiiiary:  The  Federal  intension  Service  subscribes  to  the 

philosophy  that  the  Goopera,tive  jlctension  Service,  as  a public 
agency,  has  a responsibility  to  all  segments  of  our  population 
eligible,  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  to  receive  assistance  from 
this  service^  It  believes  that  extension's  first  responsibility 
is  to  farm  people— but  rural  non-faria  and  urban  people  also  should 
receive  due  consideration  in  the  allocation  of  extension* s resources. 

The  problem  is  arriving-  at  that  dj-vision  of  resonances  and  services 
which  will  be  reasonably  proportionate  to  the  varying  needs  and 
which  will  continue  to  command  the  respect  and  support  of  e:d:.ension*  s 
various  "publics”  so  that  its  total  contriburtion  and  effectiveness 
will  not  be  irapaired. 
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